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[For the New England Farmer.} { 
HEAPED MEASURES, &c. 

Mr Fessenpen,—Dear Sir :—I[ noticed in the | 
Farmer of the 8th inst., a conimunication from C, | 
N. on the subject of heaped measures, and I do 
sincerely thank him for it, I agree with him per- 
fectly, in his remarks, aud [ believe the greater 
part of the community suffer much inconvenience, 
and also in interest, under the present system of | 
measure, Ina former communication, | nameda 
difference of 13 bushels in the measure of one load 
of potatoes of 80 bushels. Now if I was wronged 
13 bushels,(and it seems T was, for the same quan- 
tity for which I paid for 80 bushels, 1 sold for 67,) 
there is no chance for redress; for I could not 
prove ina Courtof Law, that one measure was 
right, or that either was right. ‘This kindof mea- 
sure is generally made with what are called bush- 
el baskets, and you will hardly tind two alike.— 
Some farmers make theirown baskets, and are not 
particular asto size. Basket makers make various 
sizes, Which they sell for bushels. 

It must be evident to all, that we want a stand- 
ard for tuis kind of measure, and the question is, 
what mode will be the most uniform and most 
convenient for the people. 

I have thought some on the subject, and for the 
present would suggest the followiug :— 

That the standard for a bushel of each article, 
shall be so many pounds. But for convenience in 
many cases, there shall be affixed to the bushel of 
each article, so many cubic inches ; for in selling 
a few bushels only, or small quantities, it would 
be the less knbor to do it with sealed measures, 
when both parties are satisfied. he seller and 
purehaser can determine any quantity by measure, 
if they choose. 

We will first determine the number of pounds 
for a bushel of potatoes, and would wish to have 
them come as near as possible, to what is called a 
bushel under the present system, We will select 
two or three suitable men to make repeated trials 
on the weight of a bushel of potatoes, and they 
find that the weight is 65 pounds, ‘They then by 
repeated trials, find that the same bushel will fill 
a measure level full, that contains 2500 cubic in- 
ches, If this be satisfactory to all, then the po- 
tato bushel is settled: and on the same principle, 
detine the bushel of each of the other articles that 
comes under this kind of measure, 

1 merely suggest the above, hoping that some 
one |) tter acquainted with measure than J am, 
will nume something better, 

It is the wish of your correspondent C, N,, that 
this subject should be brought before the Legisla- 
ture this session. It is also my wish, and as you 
are « member,* | think of no one more suitable to 
attend to it, than yourself, 

With much respect, yours, 
Wititam Kerra 

West Roxbury, March 10, 1837. 





"Mr Keith is misinformed with regard to this point. 
I have not the honor to be a Member of the Massachiu- 
selts Legislature.—Editor NV. E. Farmer. 





{For the New England Farmer.} 
REMEDY FOR LICE IN CATTLE. 
Nortineuam, N. H., March 10, 1837 
Me Fessenpen,—Dear Sir :—I observed in the 
N. E. Farmer of the 8th inst., an inquiry by: 
subscriber, for the most effectual remedy for de- 
stroying lice on cattle; and as I consider every 
man in duty bound to communicate any informa- 





tion he may be in possession of, which pow 
berefit the public, be it ever so. trifling. take | 
this method of informing you of the manner prac- 
ticed by myself, and some of my neighbors, with 
good success, Iti is merely using sassafras stanch- | 
ions for tying our cattle in the barn, and a post of | 
this kind of wood in the yard for them to rub 
against. My cattle were very lousy, and this is 
the only remedy 1 have sueceeded with. Various 
nostrums have been tried in years past, with but 
little success. Now my cattle are free from ver- 
min, If you consider anything in this serawl 
worthy of publication, you are at liberty to use it. 
Iam not used to writing for the press, therefore 
you must excuse my blunders, and rectify my 
inis-composition. 
Yours, respectfully, 
James E. Hagar. 





By the Editor.—This is just such a communi- 
cation as we are happy to receive ; as it contains 
the results of the experience of a practical farmer. 
Perhaps cedar wood would answer the purpose of 
sassafras, as insects have an aversion to anything | 
fragrant. 





(For the New England Farmer.) 


Sir :—Should you think the following hint use- | 
ful to farmers, it is at your service, It is taken | 
from a French Periodical. | 

Yours, respectfully, R.J. J. | 

Newport, R. I., March 9, 1837 

- | 

AN ECONOMICAL MANNER OF FaTrrentne Hor-| 
sts.— A veterinary surgeon has discovered an | 
eavy and cheap way to restore the-health and ap- | 
petite of sick and over-worked horses: it consists | 
in giving them every day a feed or two of dog- | 
grass, (Chiendent) of about ten or twelve pounds, | 
mixed with carrots, Thus this weed which by 
its increase and tenacity bas given farmers so 
much trouble, will now beeome a useful medi- 
vine. 





(For the New England Parmer.) 

Tuomas G. Frssenpen, Esq.—Sir:—In your 
Silk Manual for the present mouth, page 135, there 
is a piece “ on selecting seed,’ wherein the writer 
says, that © during the last few years, many losses 
have been sustained in the potato crop, in conse- 
quence of using unripe seed.”’ I have been con- 
versant with raising potatoes for fifty years, and 
this is the first time of my hearing that potatoes 
need to be ripe to vegetate, ‘The writer has not 
said they wiil not vegetate, but an entire failure 
of a crop I think must mean that. I will give you 





a little of ny experience. I have a number of 
times had my crop of potatoes lessened one half, 
by the tops being killed by the drought, and not 
Ct for the table ; and yet those half grown potatoes 
came up the next year as well as any other, One 
vear my potato tops were all killed by drought be- 
fore the bulbs were half grown, and there came a 
soaking rain before the tine of year to harvest the 
crop, and not long after, on going into the field, 
I found, to my that my potatoes were 
coming up; that is, there were green shoots from 
the hills. On examining, [ found they proceeded 
from the new half grown potatoes, I planted the 

same the next spring, and they came up as well 
as any. ‘This is stated to show that it is not nee- 
essary that a potato should be so ripe as to be good 
for the table, in have it vegetate the 
next season. You may cut all the outside off of a 
potato, and plant the middle, and it will come up, 
So I have taken an ear of corn from the field, 
when it was just beginning to harden at the ends 
of the kernel, hung it in adry place, planted it 
the next season, and it came up well, But not- 
withstanding, I choose good full grown seed of 
every kind, not becatse it comes up any better, 
but because it produces a more stocky, vigorous 
plant, than with small seed, and is likely to pro- 
duce a greater crop. You will dispose of this as 
you please: it is immaterial to me, whether you 
‘lay it on the table,” or throw it under, or dis- 
| pose of it in any other way. A Farmer, 

Westboro’, Feb, 14, 1837. 

By the Editor.—There is a difference in opin. 
ion among agricultural writers, on the subject of 
ripe and unripe potatoes for seed, Some main- 
tain the opinion expressed in the article in Fes- 
Silk Manual, p. 135, alluded to by our 
correspondent. — In this, a following passage oc- 
curs :—*“ The brevity of the present summer, and 
early frosts, have, to a very great extent, re adored 
the products of the soil not-enly unprotitab'e for 
consumption, but wholly unfit for seed. During 
the last few years, many losses have been sustain- 
ed in the potute crop, in consequence of using un- 


surprise, 


order to 


sended’s 


ripe seed,” 

The writer of an article originally published in 
Loudon’s Magazine, and transcribed into the M. 
E. Farmer, vol xiii. page 173, states as follows : 


“] consider tubers well matured, preferable for 
planting, because in them the embryo of the fu- 


ture plant is more perfect than those not yet ar- 
rived at a state of maturity,” &c. 

On the other hand, an English cultivator, inan 
article first published in Loudon’s Magazine, and 
republished in the N. BE. Farmer, vol. v. page 409, 
asserts as follows :—*“ Preferring unripe potatoes 
for seed, is not new in practice—it has for ages 
prevailed,’ &e¢, And ima letter from William 
Moody to the Hon, Josiah Quincy, published in 
the 4th volume of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Repository, the writer observes that “ late planted 
potatoes which are gatherec’ in before Yije, 


are 
far the best for seed the next year.” And an 
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Eng’ ish writer in Sach $ Maxell, an addele | 
republisued in the N. BE. Farmer, vol. v. p. 409, 
states that the “ ripe potaio, having x a ae all 
its operations, becomes more inert; but the cir- 
culation of the sap in the unripe tuber having been 
stopped, it starts more readily and with greater 
vigor when planted ; worn 
out with age, the other seems accidentally to have 


the one seems to die, 


fallen asleep, and when awoke, possesses an un- | 


spent vigor and energy.” 

It would be well if some of our cultivators 
would ascertain by experiment, the disputed point | 
whether ripe or unripe potatoes are to be prefer- 
ed for seed. 


MAPLE SUGAR. 


Every sugar boiler knows how to make maple 


sugar, but every one does not know how to make | 


good maple sugar. The material of foreign sugar | 
is the same; the difference in quality and price, | 
results in the processes by which it is manufac- 
tured and refined. The art of making good sugar | 
consists in freeing it from all impurities which 
may affect its flavor or appearance. With thasame 

care the juice of the maple will make as good su- 
gar, and as white, as the juice of the cane.  Ev- 
ery family who makes maple sugar, may add one- 
third to its market value, by the simple process 
we are aboutto detail,and which it will cost them 
but a trifle to adopt. It is the process by which 


Havana sugars are brought to the purity and 
whiteness which we seethem in our market. We 


take it from Chaptal, who manufactured sugar ex- 
tensively from the beet, and who here describes 
the process he successfully pursued, 

We wil! first give the processes of purifying 
the juice and the syrup. ‘Phe juice (of the beet) 
is first heated to a temperature of one hundred 
and eighty degrees, thirtytwo degrees below the 
boiling point, when some milk of lime, prepared 
by throwing some warm water on to lime, is thrown 
in, and the liquor well stirred. As soon as the 
first bubble makes its appearance, the fire is ex- 
tinguished, and the liquor left at rest. A scum 
rises, thickens, dries and hardens, 
becomes clear. ‘The lime unites with the muei- 
lage and settles to the bottom. The scum is re- 
moved and the clear liquor drawn off. The pro- 
cess requires an hour, and sometimes much more. 
The syrup is afterward refined by animal char- 
coal and the whites of eggs, and filtered through 
a coarse, thick, rough cloth. Moulds of tin or 
other material are prepared, of any size, of a con- 
ical shape, like the form of a sugar loaf, with 
stopper in the small or lower end. When 
ciently reduced, the syrup is turned into them; 
as soon as granulation has begun on the surface 
and sides, the crust is broken with a spatula, and 
the whole stirred well; after which it is left 
alone, After this, the process of whitening or 
claying is thus managed: the clay is first thor- 


oughly washed, till it acquires such a degree of | 


consistency as not to flow when placed on a smooth 
and slightly inclined board, It is then thrown on 
to the sugar in the moulds, ‘The moisture peue- 
trates the loaves, deprives the sugar of its color, 
aud passes out at the point of the mould, which 
should now be unstopped. The clay deprived of 
its water, shrinks and dries, and is removed. A 
second, aud sometimes a third application of clay 
is made, before the sugar attains its desired white- 
ness.— Yankee Far. 


The liquor | 
} : 
| Scotland, and about two in Wales, 


suffi- | 














Sacaciry or Bees. —The instinctive sagacity 
of the honey-bee, every farmer has had oceasion | 
to notice. —A curious instance of contrivance of | 
in this town last fall. A’ far- 
passing an open lot in the 
the town, noticed a continued line of bees passing 


swarms, was seen 
mer, While 





through the air, from one farm house to another. | 


He followed the advance line, and came to its ter- 
minatien where he found a hive that had been 
| assailed by two foreign swarms, the one he had 
followed, and another diverging off in nearly an 
| opposite direction, By, some instimetive under- 
standing between two swarms, they had united | 
| their strength, and simultaneously attacked the 
| hive; the struggle was then over ; and the dead | 
jand dying bees belonging to it, lay scattered 
) around the hive. The honey had been taken out 
| by the conquerors, wlio were then carrying it to 
| their own hives, something like fifty Ibs. having 
been removed in less than twentyfour hours. It 
was plain to discover that a coalition had been 
formed between the two swarms, to attack and 
destroy the other, and afterwards to appropriate 
the honey to their own use, All this was done, 
but how an understanding was effected, or the 


| 
> 


stipulations were drawn up, we leave for the nat- 


uralist and curious to decipher.— Louisiana Jour- 
nal, 





Prorontioy or Crime To Porvnation.—Ac- 
cording to Colonel Fersell, who has recently pub- 
lished a valuable work on the statistics of Swe- 
den, the offenders against the law, in different 
countries, bear the following proportions to the 
entire population : In England as 1 to 740; Wales 
2,310; Ireland, 490; Scotland, 1,130; Denmark, 
1,700 ; Sweden, 1,500; New South Wales, 22; 
United States, 3,5( 0. 

From this table, it appears that the U. States 
_are more free from crime, in proportion to popu- 
lation, than almost any part of furope. Much is 
said by English journalists and travellers about 
the frequency and increase of crime in this coun- 
try; but for every crime among us, we find five 
in England, seven in !reland, more than three in 
The latter is 
& mountainous and agricultural country, with few 
manufactures and no trade. Secluded mountain- 
eers, devoted to agriculture, are always more sim- 
ple and moral in their habits than any other peo- 
ple. Yet these simple and secluded Welsh are 
below the moral standard of the United States, 
with their immense commerce, increasing trade, 
and tinsurpassed activity in all things. So much 
for republican institutions and general education 





Aveusta, March 7, 1837. 


Dr Jackson of Boston, who has been the past 
season making a geological survey of Maine, has 
given a course of lectures on the subject ia the 
Representatives Hali, which have been numerous- 
ly attended and listened to with great satisfaction, 
During his lectures he bas exhibited a great va- 
riety of the minerals &c. of Maine, which he has 
collected since he commenved his examination, 
[learn that he has prepared a Report of his ex- 
amination of the State thus far, which will soon 
be published, and may be expected to contain 
much valuable information, I hope he has suf- 
ficiently enlightened the members of our Legisla- 
ture on this subject, and that his valuable servi- 





means and success of ultimate ends between two | 
| 


centre of 


i ces will be continued enti il full survey of the 
| State is made.—Porlland Ady, 


| ogg 


Cements.—A cement is used in India for fil- 
| ling the joints of boats, which should be gener- 
cally known. It is the mixing of calcined or pul- 
| verized shells into a paste with coarse or refuse 
| oil. 

| An tron cement is used in Paris by the foun. 


jtaineers for uniting stones in the construction of 


cisterns or fountains. This is made by taking 
one part of vinegar, and four parts of pure 
‘iron filings and stirring the:n together once every 
‘hour for six hours, or until they are mixed and 
| form a good paste. The stones being dry, they 
| are embedded in a thin coat of the paste, and 
| cramped down until the cement has set, when the 
stones may be polished, and the joints will be as 
firm as the stone itself. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 





MAKING CHEESE. 


As practiced in one of the most eminent Dairies in 
New England, 


Add the night’s milk with the morning’s, and 
heat it gently over a fire until well warm, then 
put itin atub or vat with sufficiently prepared an- 
‘natto to give ita handsome yellow color. Put 
rennet sufficient to make it curd in 25 minutes; 
when curded, take a wooden kuife or sword and 
chequer it all into squares to the bottom ; let it 
stand from 15 to 20 minutes, or until the whey 
appears above the curd ; break it up carefully, 
with the hands in sueh a manner as not to bruise 
or break the pieces of curd; next put a clean 
strainer on top of the curd so as the whey may 
arise on top, and lade it off with a dish or dip- 
per; then puta cheese strainer in a cheese bas- 
ket over a tub, and carefully remove the curd and 
remaining whey into it, and cut it into slices 
with a thin skimmer, until the whey has mostly 
drained out ; then bring the corners of the strain- 
er together and twist them, so asto bring the 
curd in a solid mass, and put the twisted corners 
down in the basket, and a clean board about one 
foot square on the top of it, on which put about 
20 weight, in order to press out the whey. After 
remaining about 15 minutes, the curd is to be cut 
in pieces about one inch square, and put back 
again with the weight on, and remain from ten to 
fifteen minutes, and then cut as last stated, and 
put back again, and so repeated from six to ten 
times, or until the whey has entirely done drip- 
ping from it; after which take it out and cut in 
pieces of about two inches square, put in a wood- 
en bowl and chop with a chopping knife, until 
the pieces are the size of Indian corn. The next 
is seniding the curd, which is done by putting it 
in the strainer and putting in the kettle of whey 
heated to blood warmth, for if the whey is too 
hot it will ruin the cheese, and make it dry and 
hard ; while in the whey it must be stirred with 
the hand until the whole is equally heated ; then 
it is taken out and put in a cheese basket over a 
tub, and clean fine salt thoroughly mixed, to give 
ita high salt flavor, and let it stand until hardly 
blood-warm, then the corners of the strainer are 
twisted together as before, and put in the hoop 
and pressed, in this instance, with a weight of 100 
pounds to every 10 of cheese, to remain about half 
an hour, taken out and turned and re-placed in 
the press, and add about one-third to the weight 





—thepn let it yemain three hours. ‘Then take it 


east 
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out and put it in a fine clean linen cloth, perfect- 


ly smooth, and no wrinkles in it; put again in| 
the press and press fortyeight hours, being taken | 
At this | 


out and turned once during the time. 
pressing about one third additional weight must 
be added. Jt must be then taken out, oiled and 
put on the shelf, where it must be turned, rubbed 
and oiled at least every twentyfour hours. 


of making cheese. s. 
—Tennessee Far.| 





(Prom the Albany Cultivator.) 
DUTTON CORN. 
Northampton, Jan. 18, 1837. 


Jupce Buer,— 
the method of culture, and the result of the seed 
corn purchased of you fast autumn, which, if you 
think proper, you are at liberty to give a place in 
the Cultivator. 
early Dutton, or Buel corn, and is the best with 
which T am acquainted, particularly for Jatitudes 
north of 40°, on account of its early maturity, 
which is, I should say,two weeks earlier than the 
common or eight rowed kind, 


not a bushel of sound corn, it being destroyed by 
the early frosts, while the Dutton was ripened and 
harvested on the 20th September, and did not give 
more than two per cent. ef soft corn. The piece 


of ground measured one acre and five and a half 


rods, and yielded eight thousand seven hundred 
and eleven and a half pounds, (which, at 75 Ibs, 
the bushel, allowed by the agricultural society,) 
gave one hundred twelve and a half bushels ty 
the acre ; also, four heavy two horse loads of well 
cured corn stalks, worth more than a ton of the 
best hay. 


Preparation of the ground, manure, §c. 


] have a fine lot containing six acres, lying east, 
and in a full view from my house, slightly undu- 
lating and gently sloping, on which two or three 
years ago, | commenced farming in miniature, on | 
the rotation system, that I might judge of the com- 
parative profit of good systematic culture, com- 


pared with a slovenly and parsimonious habit, too | 


often persevered in, and I am so far much pleas- 
ed with the result ; it speaks loud in favor of good 
husbandry. This lot has for many years, (fifty or 
more, for aught [ know) been undisturbed by the 
plough, from the erroneous opinion that good grass 
land should remain for the scythe only. The soil 
is mostly a sandy loam ; some part of it, however, 
is low and wet; this [ have overcome by thor- 
ough draining. 

I prepared by deep ploughing last fall, a part 
of the above lot, carted and spread upon it the 
10th of May, thirty-eight loads of long unfermen- 
ted stable «lung to the acre, making five heaps to 
the load, dropped at five yards distance each way : 
this, after being carefully spread, was passed over 
with a heavy roller, and afterwards well harrow- 
ed, planted the 15th of May, and ashed as it made 
its appearance above the ground. 


Estimate of expenses, §c. 
Dr. 


To ploughing with 2 yoke of cattle, 1 1-2 


days, at &3,00, 
Rolling and harrowing 1- 1-2 days, ] team, 
at $2,00, 


84 50 


3 00 


From | 
long experience, I have found it the best method | 


Dear Sir:—The following is | 


The variety is the twelve rowed | 


Out of several | 
acres of the latter, planted the last season, | liad | 


| Seed corn, 
Preparing seed corn with tar, &c. 25 
Planting two days, at $1,00, 2 00 
Three hoeings, two days each, at $1,00 6 00 
| Horse and man ] 1-2 days with cultivator, 
| at $1,50 2 25) 
Cutting and binding two days, at 1,00 2 00 


Picking and husking 7 days at 1,00 7 00 
38 loads of manure at 1,00 38 00 


Carting and spreading at 25 cents, 9 50 











| Total, $47 50 
, Deduct two-thirds for the succeed- 
ing crops in the rotation, 31 61 

15 98 
'20 bushels ashes at 12 1-2 cents, 2 50 

Spreading one day at 1.00 1(0 
| Interest on land valued at 1,50 9 00 
$56 39 
| Cr, 
| By 62 1-2 bushels corn at 1,50 93 75 
| 50 do. seed do, at 2,00 100 00 
| 2 do, soft do, at 50 cents 1 00 
4 loads stalks, 15 00 


$209 75 


| 

Deduct expenses, 55 39 

} —_—__—— 
Profit, $153 36 


I have not had experience enough to know 
which is the most preferable, to plough old sward 
land in the fall, and spread the manuie on the 
_surface the following spring, or to spread the ma- 
nure in the spring before ploughing, 
it in. 
in the first practice; if the season should he dry, 


reap a greater advantage, than if it lay beneath 
the turf? 1 will thank you for your views on the | 
subject. 





[Old sward, for core land, i is best ploughed i 

ithe fall, and if long manure is at command, it may 
| be buried in the operation, | will undergo but a 
slight, if any fermentation before ploughing, and 
the soil will imbibe what it gives off of nutriment, 
A clover lay is best ploughed early in May, hav- 
ing the manure previously spread. If, in the first, 


that the plough be set deep, and that the manure 
be turned in the spring, immediately preceding | 
planting, by a superficial furrow, which shall leave | 
the sod as much as possible undisturbed.— Editor 
of the Cultivator.} 


Although I] used my own teams, and hire my 
labor by the month, at 12 to $14, yet in conse- 
quence of rainy weather, broken days, &c., 
think it but right to charge the fair price of labor 
by the day, both for man and team. In estimates 
of this kind, the labor is frequently charged per 
day at the average of the price per month, which 
makes quite a different result. 
corn, at $1,50, may appear to many overated, nev- 
ertheless, it is a fact, that corn of an inferior qual- 
ity is selling with us at that price, 

Yours very respectfully. 
H. G. Bowens. 


N. B. Since writing the above, it occurred to 
| me that, although in the preparation of seed corn, 
| tar is recommended, chiefly as a protection against 





1 oo | 


and then turn | 
I think much may depend on the season, | 


may not a good deal be dissipated by the winds ? | 
and again, if it should be wet, may not the roots | 


| manure is not at command, we would recommend | 


1! 


The estimate of 


birds, it may also tate another very tuportante . 
fect, (the reby saving a replanting in consequence 
of wet weather) in providing a coat, impervious 
to the superabundant water, until the sun shall, 


| by its genial warmth, cause the germ to disengage 


itself from its confinement. 


COOKERY. 


Under this head, we propose from time to time, 
giving to our readers, a few which 
though familiar to many have 
reason to believe, will not be witheut value to 
| others, and especially to young beginners in house 

keeping. 

We are aware that from the searcity and cost 
of the ingredients directed to » used, and from 
the inaccuracy of the receipts themselves, such re- 
ceipts are generally lightly esteemed, but as we 
shall insert none whose value has not been first 
tested by experiment, we can confidently 

(mend them as not unworthy the attention of our 
saders,— T'enessee Far. 


receipts, 
housewives, we 


recom- 


female 


RECEIPTS IN COOKERY. 


To boil old Ham.—The boiling of bacon is a 
very simple subject to comment upon, but our 
‘main object is to teach common cooks the art of 
dressing common fvod, in the best manner.  Ba- 
can make 
it; therefore, before it is boiled, it must be soaked 
r par boiled for an hour or two, 
changing the water once ; then pare off the rusty 
and smoked part, trim it nicely on the underside, 
and serape the rind as clean as possible. Give 
it plenty of water room, and put it in while the 
water is cold, A middling-sized ham of fifteen 
pounds, will be done enough in about four or five 
hours, according to its thickness,—Cook’s Oracle. 


con is sometimes made as salt as salt 


in warm water o 


T’o broil old Ham —Slices of ham or bacon 
| should not be more than half a quarter of an inch 
thick, and will eat much more mellow, if soaked 
'in hot water for a quarter of an hour, and then 
dried in a cloth before they are broiled, &¢,—Jb. 


T'o fry cold Potatoes —Put a bit of clean Drip- 
ping into a frying pan; when it is melted, slice 
in your potatoes with a little pepper and salt, put 
| them on the fire, keep stirring them ; when they 
jare quite hot, they are ready.—Jb. 


To make potato balis.—Mix mashed potatoes 


| with the yolk of an egg, ro!l them into balls, flov > 
i them, or egg and bread-crumb them, and fry the py, 


in clean drippings,—or brown them ina Dutch 


| , 
| oven,—Ib. 


| To make Nottingham Puddiag,—Peél six good 
| apples, take out the core with the point of asmall 
| knife, or an apple corer if you have one, but be 
sure to leave the apples whole, fill up where you 
took the core from, with suyar, place them in a 
pie-dish, and pour over them a nice light batter, 
iprepared as for batter pudding, and bake an hour 
| in a moderate oven.—Jb, 

To make a@ bread pudding.—Make a pint of 
bread-erumbs, put them ina stew-pan with as 
much milk as will cover them, the peel of a lemon, 
a little nutmeg grated, and a small piece of cinna- 
mon ; boil about ten minutes ; sweeten with brown 
or powdered loaf sugar ; take out the cinnamon, 
and put in four eggs; beat all well together, and 
bake half an hour, or boil rather more than an 
hour,—Jb, 
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(For the New England Farmer.) 


SILK AND SUGAR REET CULTURE AND MAN-| 
UFACTURES, 

I send you some few notes relative to Silk and 
its culture, and the Sugar Beet. The 
making in both these branches in France and oth- 
er countries at the present day, offers now en- 


progress 


couragement. By continued perseverance, which 
is one of the most distinguishing traits of the 
American character, we have the assurance of 
perfect success, and in the end it is expected that 
these two branches will constitute to the northern 
and middie States of the Union, a mine of inex-! 
haustible wea'th. 

The production of food and of clothing, are the 
two most important sources of wealth to a nation. 
Silk and the Sugar Beet are the two all 


engross- 
ing topics which have engaged the attention of the 
French nation of the present day, as I am assured 
by a letter of a very late date, from the most au- 
thentic source in that country. The stock of the | 
Chinese mulberry is exbausted in the vicinity of 
Paris, and its price has risen to more than double 
what it was last Such been the 
creased demand and reputation of this plant of 
late ; and even the seed of the White mulberry 
commands at Paris, a price of 60 franes a pound. 
Of these facts Tam very lately assured by the 
Chevalier Soulange Bodin, whom } consider the 
best authority in France. 

Italy is advancing, though now in the rear, if! 
we may believe all accounts. Aided as they are 
by the exertions of M. Bonafoux, they must ad- | 
vance in time. ‘The silk culture, by the aid of 
the present enlightened Pacha, is also, from all) 
accounts, making considerable advances in Egypt. | 


year, has in- 


I] shall endeavor to prove that the comparative 


high price of labor in America, offers no discour- | 


agement, The zeal and enterprise of our people 
will enable them te overcome all obstacles, the 


di Terence in the price of labor must be measured | 900 for the whole. 


according to the ameunt of labor performed, and 
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and near ponds aud meadows, the leaves are lia- 


ble to become spotted and mildewed, and if given | 
‘to the insects the sure sources of disease, 


These low grounds are moreover exposed to 
the destructive frosts of winter, aud of stimmer, 
and are better adapted to the growth of the sugar 
beet. 


He relates an account of the growth, progress, | 


and profits of an orchard of mulberry trees, set 
ont by acrape manufacturer, and a friend of his, 
of Lyons, at Fontaine, about 15 miles from Lyons, 


about the year 1807. He was invited by his friend 


to visit this plantation at its formation at that time, 
Here were 60 Frencn acres, (about 75 English 


acres) just set out with mulberry trees at the rate | 
lof 900 trees to the French acre. 
he was invited by his friend to visit this planta- 
\tion again, and was then informed that he had 
| just sold the leaves on the whole plantation for 
/one frane fer each tree, 


Six years after, 


or about $2,000 for the 
wliole, to the gatherers, 
who come sometimes even from remote sections, 
with their whole families in wagons, and well pro- 
vided with the essential means of purchasing the 
leaves on the trees, and with every needful requi- 
site for making silk; shantees or sheds however 
are usually provided by the owner, and special 
provision is made in the contract, that the leaves 
of the tip ends of the twigs shall always be pre- 


_served to retain the sap and preserve the vigor of 


the tree. About four years afterwards, by invita- 


| yeh = . 
ition, Mr Wilder made another visit at this planta- 


tion from Lyons to Fontaine. The crop had at 
that precise time, just been sold on part of the 
plantation at three frances per tree. About seven 
years after, Mr Wilder being again invited by his 
friend to visit the same plantation at the epoch of 
gathering the leaves, he found that the whole crop, 
ifrom 10,000 trees had been sold to the gatherers, 
on the trees, for 5 frances per tree, or about $10,- 
And this plantation bid fair 


| to produce an equal or superior amount of foliage 


the talent and ingenuity which are brought into! for a long series of years. : 


action, 

The improved power looms for weaving silk of 
the most perfect construction, are of American | 
juvention. The experiment has since been 
tried iu England, but with only partial success.— 
I have seen Gay’s power Jooms at Nantucket for 
weaving plain silks, which can weave pongees at 
the rate of 2 1-2 mches in a minute, and of the 
most perfect manufacture, Ordinarily however, 
they seldom come up to this speed, A woman 
enn tend two looms. The President of that com- 
pany (the Atlantic Silk Company,”) to whom 
the public ave greatly indebted for his unwearied 
perseverance, has lately assured me that their suc- 
cess in the manufacture, exceeds bis most san- 
guine expectations. 

Last suminer 8, VY. 8S. Wilder, Esq. called on 


It must be remarked however, that the price of 
leaves varies somewhat in different years, and is 
governed in some measure by the demand of silk. 
This amount of produce may be regarded asa 
great estate to the fortunate possessor, in a coun- 
try like France, where a man may live indepen- 
dentand comfortable on-one half the income which 
would be required in America or in England. It 
is stated that many of the English go to France, 
and especially to Paris, there to reside on account 
of the cheapness and economy of living. 

Mr Wilder states it also as a fact, which long 
experience has proved in France, that more pas 
ture is produced beneath the shade of the mul- 
berry trees, than in the open ground. All the 
reason for this, which [ can assign is, that the 


roots of the mulberry tree strike downwards ; 





me—a gentleman of great intelligence and the 
strictest yeracity—-who owns a very large farm in 
a neighboring town, though principally he resides 
as a merchant in the city of New York, He ap- 
peared anxious that people should begin aright. 
On his farm he js setting out the mulberry on the 
hills, and from extensive observations and 
knowledge of the silk business, in which he was 
constantly engaged during a residence of twenty- | 
two years in France, he is confident that the hills | 
and uplands are best suited to the mulberry, — | 
This confirms my previous statements. He ob- | 
serves to bis certain knowledge,that in Jow grounds 


his 


other plants may therefore, with reason, grow well 


beneath its shade, especially those whose roots do 


not descend deep; besides the tree serves during 
summer to protect the surface from the scorching 
sun, 

This mode of raising the mulberry tree is ex- 
ceedingly simple, but evidently it is not that 
which is most approved at this day, either in 
France, in Turkey, in China, or in India. The 
system of raising them in hedge-rows, seems now 
the most of all approved. And even in Italy, at 
this day, M. Bonafoux, the director of the Royal 
Gardens at Turin, and the celebrated writer on 


These are another class, | 
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silk, wno-e translated works are so well known 
with us, has recommended hedge-rows, and has 
jmade extensive experiments, and his authority | 
deem equally high as that of the celebrated Dan- 
dolo, whose disciple he was, and cspecially us his 
writings are of a more recent and of a later date, 
| John P. Cushing, Fsq., a geutleman who has 
resided miny years in China, has stated that the 
most approved mode of cultivating the muiberry, 
“fis practiced in many parts of that ancient and ex. 
tensive empire, consists in keeping them low hy 
annual prunings, like plantations of Raspberrics. 
| This system has at a late date, attracted the atten. 
ition of M. Bonafoux, and has been adopted in 
practice, and highly recommended by him. In 
an article which I find recorded in the Annales 
de l'Institut Royal Horticole de Fromont, vol. iii. 
| p.p. 341 to 348, inelusive,—this celebrated wri- 
ter and master of the art recomn ends the prac- 
itice of raising mulberries in low plantations, and 
in close and compact order as in China, or as he 
terms it, in prairies. The Chines mulberry, mo- 
rus multicaulis, or as he terms it, WM, cuculata, bad 
early attracted his attention after its first introduc- 
tion to France, from the peevliar luxuriance of 
its growth and produce, the extraordinary size of 
;the leaves, and the facility with which they are 
|gathered, and the promptitude with which they 
‘are renewed, the facility also, by which jt is in- 
creased from layers and from cuttings. He adds, 
« we can say with assurance, that the mulberry of 
| the Phillippines, [of China] is not more sensible to 
ithe cold of our countries, than the White mulber- 
ry.’ He then proceeds to state, that in the mem- 
| orable winter of 1830, which was one of unexam- 
| pled severity, the branches were indeed destroyed 
/at their sumimit,as were also those of the common 
| species ; but they failed not to re-establish their 
| growth in short space of time. . 

| M. Bonafoux speaking further of the merits of 
* new plant, proceeds to say: “ The advantages 
| being already stated, it remained only to examine 
| how far the leaves possessed the qualities requi- 
i site for the nourishment of silkworms. I made 
i therefore, two comparative experiments in the ed- 
| ucation of the silkworms, pumbers and all cireum- 
| Stances in the two cases being equal. The worms 
| 
' 
| 
| 


fed constantly with the morus cucullata | morus 
mullicaulis] consumed rather less in quantity than 
was consumed by the worms which were fed al- 
| together with the murier blanc, [white mulberry ] 
and 1 obtained from each, several thousands of 
cocoons, which offered no perceptible difference 
in regare to strength of fibre, fineness, or weight.” 

M. Bonafoux found that a journal of land of 
Piedmont, set out in close order, or in’ prairie, 
with 5000 cuttings of morus multicaulis, produced 
about 50 quintals of leaves in the second year, 
while it would have required, at least 100,00 
plants of the white mulberry, of one or two years 
growth from seed, to produce the same quantity 
of food on the same ground, In the third year, 
ithe same plants on that same ground, produced 
liim about 100 quintals of leaves, and he supposes 
— ina very short period after the quantity pro- 
duced on the same journal of land, would be in- 
i crease<! to 200 quintals, and that this might be the 
| maximum. The journal of Piedmont is 100 ta- 
| bles, or about a third of a French hectare, or about 
ir of an English acre. ‘Thus, according to this 





10 
calculation, an English acre) would soon produce 


25,000 Ibs. of leaves, enough with the best man- 
agement and the strictest economy in feeding and 
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reeling, to produce 312 Ibs. of silk. 

plan he proposes is to raise the plants from cut-! 
tings, the first year in close order. And in au- | 
turnn, or carly in the following spring he recom- | 
mends to set the plants in rows 2 or 3 feet as- 
under, anda foot and a half distant in the row, 
And he moreover, particularly directs to set the 
plants 8 or 10 inches deep at least, as thus they 
wili throw out new and more abundant and nu- 
merons roots on every side, 

These plants are shortened down to near the 
surface of the ground early in spring, to make 
them throw up new and numerous shoots of the 
most luxuriant growth, 5 to 7 feet. The ground 
during summer to be kept cultivated, and the 
plants in the spring to be annually pruned down. 
M. Bonafoux recommends cuttings of 5 or 6 in- 
ches, each furnished with 3 or 4 eyes. Inthis he 
is right, as cuttings ef this length are sure to live. 
Usually with us, but 2 eyes are left to each cut- 
ting, from motives of economy ; but whenan ear- 
ly and severe drought occurs, and before the cut- 
tings have time to take root, the danger of a total 
loss by reason of the short cuttings becomes great 


except only in moist greunds, 


Again, the | them alone, throughout their various mutations. {ity and distinguished researches into all sub- 


But though [ understand that the warms eat them | jects connected with questions of commercial and 
with avidity, they were not fed with them exclu-| political interest; that in all the most important 
sively, and f cannot yet learn that the decisive | branches of manufacture, a superiority the most 


experiment has been fairly tried. 


| perfectly hardy on my hill, where it has stood un-| 


Yet | 


injured and unprotected during 8 years. 


A hl | . . . 
rhe tree seems | decided, has been attained by those people with 


Whom labor bears a higher price than with their 


rivals. He instances in proof, the cotton manu- 


though [ believe it to be full as hardy as the mul- | factures of England,which are afforded both cheap- 


berry, Iam informed on the best authority, that 


jer, and of better quality than by any other people 


in the valley of the North river and at Albany, and | of Europe, although the price of labor is dearer 


or Osage Orange is almost invariably destroyed | eastern world. 


‘in the same latitude as with us, that the maclura| in Great Britain than in any other country of the 


Also, he instances the manufae- 


down every winter, as are also some other hardy | ture of linens in which the Duteh and the Bel- 


trees ; a proof that that climate during winter is 
very different from ours. ‘Chat climate however, 
must he equally as well suited as ours to the cul- 
| tivation of the sugar beet. 

The progress of Italy, as I before stated, is slow | 


Pe 
i'm every advancement. 


i their people still wedded to old customs, and bad- | 
ily governed by a combination of temporal and | 
spiritual rulers; their people harrassed and op- | 
pressed an| discouraged, need only a new and | 
‘more thorough regeneration. Though the daily | 
| wages of labor, are far less in Italy than they are in 


Their country is eld and | 


gians surpass and undersell the Bretons, although 
the price of labor is higherin Holland and in Bel- 
gium than in Britany. Furthermore, he has also 
shewn, that in the production of fine woollens, 
France surpasses and undersells Spain, although 
the price of labor is higher in France than in the 
latter kingdom. 

The striking superiority in these instances, is 
ascribed by him to higher attainments in mechan- 
ical ingenuity and skill, and a more eminent de- 
gree of commercial knowledge and enterprise. 

On a careful investigation, it will usually be 


After being cultivated in this mode for 15 or 20 our own country, still it uust be admitted that the | found that the apparent difference in the price of 


years, he has recommended to take up the plan- spirit by which alone, man is inspired to the most | labor between different countries, is rather nomi- 
tation to clear the ground of all roots, and to cul-| heroic labors, is wanting there. Thus in Pied-| tal than real; and that in those countries where 
tivate with vegetables for one or more years, new, mont, according to Dr Lardner, and where the | labor is higher in regard to price, there the great- 
| original throwing machines for silk were first in- | St encouragement is always offered for the exer- 


plantations being formed im the meantime. 


P | 4 4 . : = . . : . . baste 
Among the advantages enumerated by him, } vented in former centuries, they are still content| cise of the ingenuity of man, in curtailing and di- 
which this mode promises to cultivators, and es- | if the spindles to their machines do but revolve | ininishing its amount in every possible mode.— 


pecially when they employ the new mulberry, 
morus mullicaulis, in preference to the white mul- 
berry, are the following: 1. The winds have less 
power or action on the trees. 2. A less depth of 
soil is requisite than is required for standard trees. 
3. Women and children may collect the leaves 
without danger, aud with much greater facility 
and promptitude than from large trees. 4. The 
vegetation of the mulberries will be earlier in the 
prairies, and by reason of this the worms may 


complete their labors before the greatest heats of 


summer. 5. The absence or scarcity of fruit will 


facilitate the gathering of the leaves which will 


not be soiled, to the injury of the insects when | 
consumed, or by causing fermentation in the lit- | 
| tory put out all their cotton yarn to weave in pri-| 


ter. 6. ‘This early vegetation of the mulberries, 
and the promptitude with which their foliage is 
renewed, may render it possible to make two sue- 
cessive crops in a year, without sensibly injuring 
the vigor of the plant, which will again recover a 
vew crop of leaves before winter. 

In fine this culture offers at the same time an 


inerease of production ; diminution ef expense ; 


i from 300 to 400 times in a minute. 
|same of late in France. But now those of the 
British in their throwing machines revolve 1800 
times a minute ; and will revolve and work well 
at 3000 in the same space of time. And lately, 
Ritson has made them revolve 4000 times. Now 
let us look at the still greater improvements of 
America. Our spindles for spinning cotton, which 
work ou the same principle as the spindles of the 
throwing machines of Piedmont, are made to re- 
volve, working well, at the rate of about 5000 
times in a minute. And the following important 
evidence has been kindly furnished me by Dr 
Hobbs, the agent of the Waltham manufacturing 


Company. ‘Twenty years ago, the Waltham fac- 


vate fumilies; and the price they then paid for 
weaving No. 14 cotton yarn into cloth, 37 1-2 in- 





goods have sold for the last five years. Now by 


! 
It was the} 


| 
| 


} 
} 


ches wide, was from 8 to 12 cents a yard, whieh | 
is fully equal to the average price which the same | 


|improvements in the power looms, the cloth of the | 
same kind and quality is wove for 3-8 of a cent a| tance 


Sufficient ‘and ample evidence of this important 
fact is taking place daily, and before our awn 
eyes, and in our own country, 
Respectfully your friend 
And humble servant, 
Witiiam Kenrick. 
Nonantum Hill, March 17, 1837. 


[Letter from Judge Maison of Sing-Sing, to the Con- 
ductor of the Albany Cultivator.] 
FATTENING SWINE. 

We have lately seen an abundance of experi- 
ments and instructions for rearing and fattening 
swine ; and it is fortunate for the farmer, that the 
| almost despised apple, (after cider was entered on 
the list of proscription) is now being elevated to 
| its proper rank and standing. ‘The apple is found 
lto contain nutriment enough, not for keeping alive 
lonly, but for actually fattening and hardening our 
porkers, and that too, without the aid of corn,— 
But like all other great discoveries, it will take 
time and experience to reduce its impor- 
to that simplicity and usefulness that will 


| some 


economy of land; and to all these and other ad-! yard; and a girl will tend two looms and ocea-| bring the expense to a level with its value, 


vantages which M. Bonafoux has enumerated, [| sionelly three, and each loom will weave of this | 
rjsame quality of cloth, from 40 to 45 yards in aj or steaming with a mixture of flour or meal, or 


also will add, that the economy in time is anothe 


very impertant consideration, as the plantations | day of 12 hours. 


in this mode are sooner rendered productive, than 
from trees at an extended distance. 


tedious cultivation of many leng years. 


With regard to the White mulberry, 1 will sug- 
gest the opinion that only one crop of leaves can 
probably be gathered in our climate in a season, 
its growth being slow, a second crop would too 
much exhaust the tree, but in warmer climates as 
in ‘Tuscany, two crops may be obtained even | 
As to the 
Osage Orange, I have urged last summer on soine 
at Philadelphia, that trials should be made of the 
Jeaves, by feeding the silkworms exclusively on 


from that tree in the same season. 


Thus the 
prolonged and expensive outlay is saved, and the 


The improvements in spinning 
at these factories are even as great at this day, and 
fur before all other times and countries. <A girl 
now tends 256 spindles, which will spin 1,300,000 
yards of No. 14 yarn in a day of 12 hours, (equal 
to about 733 miles) which is equal to 1548 hanks, 
or 110 Ibs. 
12 hours on hand machines, would have required 
500 girls. Now not only in manufactures of cot- 
ten, but in many other articles of manufacture, 
we are able, quality considered, to undersell not 
only Britain, but any other nations, even in their 
own markets, 

Ithas been remarked by the Baron Charles Du- 
pin, who is deemed high authority for his sagac- 





To do this 20 years ago in a day of 


‘The last direction I have seen, include boiling 


some such expensive article. Tis may all do in 
our Western or newly settled countries, where 
firewood and timber must be burned to get them 
out of the way ; but when wood attains the value 
of six or seven dollars the cord, and coals eight 
or ten dollars the ton, it would be sheer nonsense 
to talk ahout steaming or boiling. 

I too have tried some experiments in this way, 
and I find that apples for feeding, to give them 
their highest value, must be pounded or ground 
fine in a common cider mill, and then stand in 
tubs or vats, for the saccharine matter to evolve, 
which natural process will be effected in about 
twentyfour hours in warm weather, and from that 
to forty hours, as the fall weather grows colder, 
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until freezing ; and I will hazard the opinion, that 
one bushel of apples thus macerated, and passing 
through the incipient process of fermentation, will 
have acquired more nutriment and richness, than 
two bushels could impart if fed whole, or imme- 
diately after grinding. 

Thus matured, the apples are ready for the 
awill-barrel,and with the addition of the wash and | 
the wastage of the kitchen, or even clean water, 
till sufficiently diluted, wili make a feed that hogs 
do become so fond of, as to leave ears of corn that 
may occasionally be given them, to fly to the 
trough for their favorite beverage. I have no 
doubt but the mass may still be bettered with the | 





addition of bran, or shorts, or any sweeping of 
mills or granaries, the farmer may have on hand. | 

It is certainly very probable that a combination 
of the carbonic, or alkalescent gases of the jui- 
ces of the apple, gave rise to the opinion among 
some old farmers, that the cider made in their cir- 
cular troughs, with a large wheel, was always 
softer and sweeter, than that of the nut mill, which 
many would not use ; without any chemical knowl- 
edge or even thinking at that time, that the slower 
process of the large wheel made the difference | 
they tasted in the liquor. 

Thus when we find that a good orchard, with 
large pounders, or some cheap apparatus for 
grinding, would enable a farmer to winter a large 
number of hogs, and cattle, and poultry for breed- 
ing, or the spring market, when the bigh prices of 
grain will induce him to reduce his winter stock 
to the least possible number, If IT was a farmer 
op asmart scale, 1 would go to the expense of 
putting up a cheap building to accommodate some 
grinding machine, with a close cellar under the 
whole to receive the necessary apples for winter 
feeding, made tight, with good floor to preserve 
them from freezing through the cold weather. 
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FARMERS’ WORK. 


Fences—should be surveyed, and their defects recti- 
fied, before cattle are permitted to wander over the farm. 
“A stitch in time saves nine,’’ is an expressive adage, 
particularly applicable to making and mending fences. 
If cattle or sheep are once accustomed to low or insuf- 
ficient fences, they will hardly be restrained by these of 
the best quality. 

It has been practised by some farmers to make fen- 
cing posts very durable by the following simple pro- 
cess: They bore a hole with an inch anger in that part 
of the pos , which, when set will be just above the sur- 
face of the earth, with such a slope as will carry it 
downward two or three inches. They then fill the hole 
with salt, which, we are told, will preserve the timber 
from decay a very long time. 

In making fences of posts and rails, which in many 
parts of the country are best, it is advised by Mr Pres- 
ton of Stockport, Penn., to set the posts with the top 
parts in the ground, and he asserts that they will in that 
position, last three or four times as iong as when they 
are set with the but ends down. He advises also, in 
making fences, always to place the rails with the heart 
side up. 

The best timber for rails, according to Doctor Deane, 
is red cedar. It is easy to split, light to carry and han- 
dle, sufficiently strong, and the most durable of any — 
In the Transactions of the Society of Arts in England, 





there is an account which states in substance, that posts 
of oak, and others of chestnut, were set down in Som- 
ersetshire, where they had to undergo repairs in eigh- 
teen years. The oak posts were then found to be un- 
serviceable, and the chestnut very litte worn. The 
oak posts were renewed, the chestnut remained, and in 
twentyfive years afterwards,they were not so much rot- 
ted as the oak. 

If the lower ends of posts are scorched before they 
are pul into the ground, they will last the longer. Some 
recommend soaking them in sea water to keep them 
from rotting. The posts should be set at least two feet 
Seme farmers cut their posts so long, 
and mortise them in such a manner, that they can turn 


in the ground. 


them upside down, when the lower ends become rot- 
ten. 

When ground is wholly subdued, and the stumps of 
its original trees quite rotted out, stone walls, if well 
made, are the best and cheapest fences) On hard, san- 
dy or gravelly soil, a wall will stand many years with- 
out repairing. Onaclay or miry soil, the foundation 
should be laid in a trench, nearly as low as the earth 
freezes. But a wall of flat or square shaped stones will 
generally stand on any soil, if placed on the surface. 

A writer for the Genesee Farmer, gives the follow- 
ing directions for “ Planting Posts for Garden Fences, 
&e.”’ ‘ 

Instead of filling the holes up with the earth taken out 
in digging them, I would recommend filling in around 
the posts with leached ashes instead of common earth, 
and topping off with 5 or 6 inches of unleached ashes 
above the surface of the ground; for it is generally be- 
tween wind and water, as the sailors teri it, that gur- 
den-posts begin to decay. My reason for recommend- 
ing ashes is, that I have frequently found pieces of 
board, hoops and staves buried under heaps of leached 
ashes, which had lain there many years, and were quite 
as sound as when first buried. No doubt many of your 
readers have observed the same, in removing old ash 
heaps near potash works, 





VaiuaB_Le ImproveEmMENT.—We have been pleased in 
the examination of a highly important improvement of 
the Pump, invented by Mr Aibert Bisbee, and manufac- 
tured by Mr Oliver Edwards, a mechanic of the north 
part of this city. It is a double acting suction and force 
pump, of wonderful power ; with a cylinder two inclies 
in diameter, and seven inch stroke. It is worked like 
a common pump,and by its double action, throws acon- 
tinual stream =‘It_ has a capacity for discharging fifteen 
gallons per minute, and with a pipe attached, will force 
water upward of seventy five feet perpendicular. Its 
structure is very neat, we — say beautiful. The valves 
are less hable to get outof order than in any otuer pump, 
find when disordered, its construction is so simple that 
the merest tyro in mechanics can take it to pieces. 

It can be fitted for any well, and is admirably calcu- 
lated for factories, hotels and other large buildings.— 
With leading hose, water can be conveyed into every 
room in a house, be it ever so extensive, and in case of 
fire, in sufficient quantity to prevent many times, a ter- 
rible conflagration. Whata safeguard it would be, at- 
tached to any building, especially in a large and com- 
paictly built city, where fires are so frequent. Nw build- 
ing ought to be considered complete without it. It is 
also well adapted for a garden or fire engine ; none oth- 
er with which we are acquainted combines so many 
advantages. {It is with pleasure that we chronicle this 
invention, and call the attention of our citizens to it.— 
We believe that the benefits accruing to the city, by its 
general introduction, will be very great. A destructive 
flie often sweeps away our buildings and thousands of 
property, when a timely and steady application of wa- 
ter at its first out-breaking woud have saved them. 

The ] ump may be seen and further explained at the 
Agricultural Warehouse, 51, North Market st. 





Acency 1n Hatirax.—We take great pleasure in an- 
nouncing to our numerous and respected friends in the 





province of Nova Scotia, that an arrangement has been 
effected with Mr Edward Brown, Halifax, to act as 
agent for the New England Seed Store. We have been 
induced to make this appointment, from a knowledge of 
the growing interest which is felt there to obtain seeds, 
and every article necessary is Agricultural operations, 
from the United States, and not depend as formerly, al- 
together upon the mother country for supplies. Agri- 
culture is improving in that province with a rapidity not 
equalled by the most favored part of this continent. — 
We hear of every indication of most prosperous success, 
in the efforts of its libeial citizens, and the government 
to arouse and encourage the people to agricultural pur- 
suits. A late geological report, shows that the province is 
not poor in mineralogical possessions, and the soil is 
abundantly rich for yielding most of the staple produc- 
tions of the earth. In the lighter and more pleasant 
branches of cultivation too, they are progressing. Ex- 
perimental gardening is held in estimation by many en- 
terprising gentlemen, who spare no pains to introduce 
new plants and flowers, for the floral garden, and new 
vegetables and roots for the kitchen garden. To show 
how far they have succeeded in this, we will cite from 
a letter written by a gentleman residing in Halifax, da- 
ted last 12th July. He says: “ Yesterday we had caul- 
iflowers, fearly cabbages, and early peas; the first in 
the market, and earlier than I recollect in any previous 
season. My experiments are succeeding beyond expec- 
tation.”” Despite of cold climate, and short seasons, 
science and industry will plant an Eden in that prov- 
ince, and frugality and contentment will people it. 

At Mr Brown's Store may be found a general xssort- 
ment of seeds, and our friends, who are now at considera- 
ble expense, trouble and delay, to send to Bosion, can be 
accommodated there with our seeds, &c., including ma- 
ny new varieties of flowers, and any order intended for 
us from distant parts of the province for Trees, Shrubs 
Plants, Grass and Field Seeds, if directed to Mr Brown, 
will meet with the same prompt attention, as though di- 
recied immediately to our address. ¥ 

We trust that this arrangement will meet with satis- 
faction, and result beneficially to all concerned. 





Lavy’s Boox.— This Monthly is now published in 
connection with the Lady's Magazine. Mrs 8S. J. Hale 
its Editor, has won a glorious reputation as a writer, 
and under her management the “ Book” js equal in 
point of merit, to any of the numerous magazines of 
England and America. Che numbers are enriched with 
numerous contributions from Mrs “Sigourney and Mrs 
Sedgwick, Gould, and others of that constellation of 
American female writers, whose pens are doing more 
for the welfare of the country, and the spread of correct 
religious sentiment, and sound duty, than all the poli- 
licians and patriotic partisans in the land. Each num- 
ber of the Lady’s Book is embellished with an engrav- 
ing, and contains 43 pages, for $3 per annum. 1200 
copies are circulated jn this city. Weeks, Jordan & Co 
Literary Rooms, 121, Washington Streer, Publishers. . 











PREPARE FOR Serinc.— As the season is fast ap- 
proaching when Clover and other grass seeds will be 
sown, we deem it advisable to bespeak for their future 
pastures and meadows, from our agricultural brethren 
a liberal bestowal of seed. He who sows scantily must 
expect to reap ina proportionate degree, or to gather 
more weeds than hay. In every soil there are ample 
supplies of the seed of every variety of wild and nox- 
ious herbage, and if these are not supplanted by a whole- 
some covering of artificial grasses, they will inevitably 
germinate, and show their pestilent fronts to the annoy- 
ance of proprietors, and the discomfort of their stock - 
for the earth will be busy in despite of all the maltreat- 
ment it receives at human hands.—Farm. § Gard. 





Sirx.—We have been shown some specimens of silk 
from the Nantucket Factory. That completed in Jan- 
uary 1036, is good, but thin; the specimens of 1837, dig 
play avery great improvement, and the twilled ‘oilk 
which has a mixture of the nankin colored cotton, is an 
admirable article, and must socn be in general use. It 
is gratifying to see how rapidly and prosperously the 
silk looms are increasing.—JV. Y. Star. : 





> A gentleman who has recently returned, after 
spending some weeks in the interior of this State, says 
that all the people there are doing their best to econo- 
mize bread stuffs, and that the consumption of flour is 
exceedingly small. This is the effect of high prices.— 
Jour. Commerce. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 

Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of tie Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending March 16. 





A.M. | 12,M. | 5, P.M. | Wind. 





Marcu, 1837. ‘| 7, 

Sanday, 20 44 | 32 E. 
Monday, 32 46 44 S.E. 
Tuesday, 44 38 32 N.W. 
Wednesday, 18 32 28 E. 
Thursday, 16 28 28 W. 
Friday, 22 | 42 | 36 s. 
Saturday, 34 48 42 S.E,. 

















STORIES FROM REAL LIFE. 

To consist of five Nos,— ‘Iwo numbers are already pub- 
lished. Nol. THree Experiments oF Livin, of which 
2000 have already been sold.— No If. ELexor button, 
or Sequel to the Three Experiments, just published.— Price 
for the same $1 in advance, They will be sent |-y mail, at 
newspaper postage. Subscriptions, post paid, received by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 

MULBERRY SEED FROM ASIA. 

For Sale at the New England Seed Store, a small lot of 
Asiatic Mulberry seed at $5 p-roz, and in packages of 1-4 
oz. at 1.25. ‘Tne following note will inform our customers as 
much or more than we can tell them. 

“ Messrs Jos. Breck & Co. Gentlemen, send you a lot of 
Mulberry seed which please sell on my account It was sent 
from Broosa, Asia, and represented to be of the best quality. 
‘The seed is large and fell. You are aware that the Asiatic 
Mulberry, differing from the well knowr Chinese or Morus 
Multieaulis, is be!d om high estimation by the natives and 
considered by them to be niferior to none for its productive- 
ness, and superior adaptation for feeding silk worms. This 
is undoubtedly that variety.” 

We have tested the seed, and ean assure buyers, that there 
be no doubt of its vitality. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

March 15. 





COUNTRY SEAT AND FARM. 

The subscriber offers for sale, his Estate, situated on Ja- 
maica Hill, Jamaica Plai:: Parish, Roxbury, five miles from 
Boston common — formerly the estate owned and occupied 
by Gov. Samuel Adams. ‘The Farm contains fifiy acres of 
land, well supplied with a number of never faiting springs of 
water, aud for farming pnrposes is one of the best farms in 
the county The House is new, large and convenient, eal- 
culated for sammer and winter residence, built of the best 
seasoned materials, and al) the labor paid by the day, conse- 
quently is a first rate house. Barns and out buildings all in 
good order, and co ivenient. 

For purity of air, for extensive and beautiful prospects, 
this situation has no equal in New England, and is an invi- 
ting situation to a gentleman of taste. H. COWING. 

March 15, 1837. 


MOUBRAY ON POULTRY, &c. 

Moubray on Breeding, Rearing and Fattening ail kinds of 
Poultry, Cows, Swine, and other Domestic Animals. Seco id 
American from the sixth London Edition. Adapted to the 
Soil, Climate and Culture of the United States. By Thom- 
as G. Fessenden, Editor of the N. E. Farmer, New Ameri- 
can Gardener, Complete Farmer, &c. 

This hook, published by Joseph Breck & Co Boston, and 
G. C. Thorburn, New York, is forsale at the respective 
establishments of those Gentlemen. The first edition of this 
useful book had a rapid sale, and met with a favorable re- 
ception. It has been carefully revised, and new and original 
information relative to its topies have been dilig ntly sought 
and inserted in various parts of the Treatise. : 

March 15, 1837 

SEED POTATOES. 

For Sale at the New England Seed Store, a few Bushels of 
Forty Fold Potatoes, a superior and prolific variety. 

S:. Helena Potatoes. A 


Early Hill Potatoes, the best early potato in the Market. 
March 22, 3w 











JOBBING GARDENER. 


Wiciram SHERIDAN would respectfully inform his friends 
and the public that he will commence jobbing in Gardens, by 
the day or by the contract. W.S. will endeavor to give sat- 
isfaction to all those who may favor him with anything in his 
line, to the extent of his power and ability. v : 

N.B. All orders lefi at the store of Messrs Worcester & 
Pierse, corner of Court and Tremont streets, or at his resi- 
dence, No 2 Theatre Alley, Boston. will he promptly and 
faithfully attended to. Mare: 22. 





WANTED. 

A first rate single man to go on to a farm. He must be in- 
dustrious, trust-worthy, skillful, and sober. ‘To such a man 
the b st wages and the best treatme it will be given. Apply 
at the Farmer Office soon. . 

March 8, 1837, 





NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK, | 
Nonantum Hill in Newton, 54 miles from Boston by the West- 
ern Avenue, and near the great Western Rail Road 
This establishment, which now comprises 25 acres, includes | 
the selections of the finest kinds of new Flemish Pears, and 
of all other hardy fruits — selections from the first rate sources | 
and the finest varieties known, , mm 
75,000 Morus Multicaulis, or true Chinese Mulberry Trees, 
can now be supplied, wholesale or retail. 
Ornamental trees, shrubs and roses. — Also 
flowering plants of the most beautiful varieties 
Address by mail, post paid, to WiLLiam Kenrick, New- 
ton, Mass. “frees and plants when ordered, are caretully 
selected, and labelled, and faithfully packed, and duly ‘or- 
worded from Boston by land or sea. ‘Pransportation gratis 
to the city. Catalogues will be sent to all who apply. 
Sept. 21. 8m 


Ilerbaceous 


BRIGHTON NURSERIES. 

















Fisu, Cod, 
| Flour, Genesee, 
| 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 


) FROM | TO 

APPLES, | barrel | 175) 2% 
| Beans, white, . bushel} 2 50 | 3.00 
| BEEF. mess, : barrel | 15 50 116 50 
No.1. ee | 48 00 119-79 
| prime, a" ‘ } * | 987 110.00 
| Bekswax, (Americen) pound {| = 26 30 
CHEESE, new milk, . : [ ok 10 i2 
| FEATHERS, northern, geese, = 64 54 60 
} southern, geese, } | oft 60 
| Fiax, American, | 12 


| quintal | ‘ 
barrel | 1225) 12 50 
a 11 50] 11 62 


cash 


Baltimore, Howard street, 



































For sale, 20,000 Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mulberry | Baltimore, wharf, : —_ ™ i 11 00} 11 25 
Plants, warranted the true and genwne tind. Orders ad- |. Alexandria, } tL 2) EE AO 
dressed (by mail) to Messrs. WINSHIP, Brighton, Mass., | Gratin, Corn, northern yeliow | bushel 118; 12% 
for Mulberry, Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs Creep- southern flat yeilow a 2 05 207 
ers, Herbaceous Perennials, &e &e. that are cultivated in white, . EE. "2 2 08 
any Nurseries ia the United States, with a first rate collection | Rye, northern, vv |} 22 | 2 25 
of Green House Plants, will receive prompt attention, and, | Barley, . : Be } J 10 1 25 
if required, forwarded to any part of the Union. | — Vats, northern, . (prime) | | bo | 70 

Brighton, Jan. 18, 1837, } 3 AY, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs | 22 5e ; 
RDS «x ONE = ~ — hard pressed, . . “« 115 00/16 00 

CATALOGUE Hone v, 7 F } gallon | 52 | 5H 

. , 0 5 i ’ ‘ 8 | ( 

Of Forest Seeds and Trees furnished by Wm. Mann, | am, - wwality . rend | Pound 7| : 
Bangor, Me. Larp, Boston, Ist sort, hae “ 4; 

White Pine—Black Sp:uce—Hemlock Spruce- Silver Fir | southern, Istsort, —. F ig 4; 15 
—White Oak—Red Oak—White Birch—Yellow Birch— | Leatuen, Philadelphia city tanuage, |“ 30; 38 
White Beech—Red Beech—White Maple—Red flowering | do country Go 26 28 
Maple——Sugar Maple—Arbor Vite—American Larch— Ba!timore city es } @ | 27 a 
Hornbeam—White Ash—Black Ash—Mountain Ash—Elm—- | do. dry hide .. 
Basswocd—Common Elder. | New York red, light, | * 24 26 

Customary prices are charged for boxes, carting, &c — | Boston do, slaughter, “| 2) 23 
Orders may be addressed to J. BRECK & CO. or WM. | do. light, * i tt = 
MANN, Bangor. Me. Feb. 1. | Lime, best sort, X F cask 125¢ 130 

i -_-- ————---- -- —- | Mackere , No. J, new, , barrel | 10 00; 10 50 
WANTED, | Puaster Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs. cask 375| 32 

A Gardener — who understands his business, and is capa- | PorK, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel | 30 CO) 31 00 
ble of taking charge of a greenhouse and garden, A mar- clear trom other States * 27 OU! 29 00 
ried man would! e preferred,— geod recommendations will | Mess, . : . " 
be required. E. HERSY DERBY. | Seens, Herd’s Grass, - |bushel} 325) 337 

South Salem, March 8, 1837. | Red Top, . ‘ “ 75; 100 
NSA TS | Hemp, . . “ 250, 275 

SEEDS FOR COUNTRY DEALERS. ey Naa nel 4) 

Traders in the country who may wish to keep an assort- | Southern Clover, . " “ 15! 16 
ment of Genuine Garden Seeds, for sale, are informed they | SILK Cocoons,(American) , ‘ bushel | 2 75) 400 
can be furnished at the New England Farmer Office, Nos. 51 | Tatvow, tried, . ‘ » ‘ Ib. 12 14 
and 52 North Market Street Boston, with boxes containing a | TEAZLES, Ist sort, ee : pr. M.| 350) 4 00 
complete assortment of the Seeds mostly used in a Kitchen | Wool, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 70 15 
Garden, on as favorable terms as they can be procured in this | American, full blood, washed, “ | 65 70 
country, neatly done up in small papers, at 6 1-4cents each — do. 3-4dths do, e 60 65 
warranted to he of the growth of 1836, and of the very first | do, 1-2 do. as 55 58 
quality. A liberal discount will be made to dealers. Orna- | do. 1-4and common “s 45 50 
mental Flower Seeds will be added on the same terms, when | 
ordered, as well as Peas, Beans, Early and Sweet Corn, ete. | = _ { Pulled superfine, e 60 65 
Orders should be sentinearly. Catalogues supplied gratis. ey Ist Lambs, ” 55 0 

Jan. 18. ; EH 42d do. a “ 45| 48 

-— ——* cs = 3d_—s do, . P “ 30 35 
MORUS MUe«tCAULIS Z. 
Joseph Davenport offers for sa.c 0 UU0 olants of the true | Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. 
Chinese Mulberry or Morus Multicau.s. ‘Tice: wl! he care- less per Mb. 
fully packed and forwarded as early — , Orders none " 
be sent to Colerain, Mass. till the 15th March, afler which . . 
time to Hartford, Coun. Ali inquiries will be attended to at | PROVISION MARKET. 
en. 5 — oon ran “sd the city. = KETAIL PRICES. 
Zarly orders only will be supplied, as arrangements will be 
made to use ail not called for on. Hams, northern, : ° pound 15 |) 16 
Colerain, Jan. 1937. Feb. 1. southern, and western, | 1S} 14 
’ Pork, whole hogs, ; : - 10}; 13 

FOR SALE OR TO LET FOR THE SEASON. Fevk.eee, ; . ‘ - 18) 19 

A celebrated Stallion, a crop of the true Arabian and En- wae 5 ; , ao | °] on 
elish breed for sale or to let for the ensuing season se — J ° , yee es| 
at this Office or of RALPH WATSON, of East Windsor,|pererors, °°  . en) BLS 
. ee Cine hare 

i 5. 
WANTED. > — 


A Gardener well acquainted with the cultivation of flowers, | 
and the management of hot beds, to go 35 miles from Boston, 
apply at this Office. 


March 22. Sw 


BREMEN GEESE. 
Bremen and Wild Geese for sale by JOHN PARKNISON, 
Back street, Roxbury. March 15, 








FOR SALE. 

A small Farm in the vicinity of Boston, containing 30 or 
40 acres of good tillage land, all under good cultivation with 
a great variety of fruitof the best kind. there is a good well 
built dweiling house, a large stable, carriage house, barn, 
granary, ice house and other out buildings. For further in- 
formation enquire at this Office. 

March 22. istf 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Morxpar. March, 20, 1837. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 


At Market 425 Beef Cattle, 300 Sheep and 150 Swine. 


50 Beef Cattle unsold. 


I rices.—Beef Cattle.—We quote a few extra at $9 ; 
first quality $8 25.875; second quality $7 50 a 8 00; 
third quality $6 75 a $7 50. 

Sheep —We noticed lots taken at $6 00, $6 25, $6 50 
and $7 00. 

Swine—A lot to peddle at 10 for sows and-11 for bar- 
Also a lot at 10 1-4 and 11 1-4 ; lot retail 11 
1-2 for sows and 12 1-2 for barrows. 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





Os Was Le 


(From the Albany Evening Journal.) 


We hope the Author of the following lines has cast 
away the Bow , but for which he would have been re- 


spected for his honesty and admired for his genius. If 


FARMERS CAN DOUBLE THE VALUE OF THE STATE. 


| What say you to the above assertion, 
' farmers ? 


brother 
Have you faith enough in your own 
powers to try it?) We have not the least doubr, 
but that if you really set yourselves about it, you 
You can make two 


: | ean doi d very easily too, 
suffering, destitution and degradation, with all the kin- | ~~“ ido it, and y ry easily 


dred eriseries of drunkenness, can induce a man to spires of grass grow where but one grew before, 
“ east away the bowl,” this individual has brought him- and that too, without much trouble. You can 
self within the rule. With talents and integrity which | double your crops of corn, and that too, with a 
fit him for the highest walks in society, he has fur years | proportional increase of profit. You can increase 
beena ragged, dirty, loathsome drunkard, hanging about | your crops of wheat, rye and oats, and you can 
rum cellars, staggering in the streets, or rolling ia the | sow twice as much as before, and find a ready mar- 
gutters! He is sober now, and we draw this picture, } ket forall you can raise. 
disgusting as it is, that he may see himself—the thing | : f : ; ‘ Pee SF Bee eee 
he was. If this is deemed a harsh remedy, we reply | You an grow twice as much wool as IS grown 
that all the milder ones have been exhausted. He has | @t present in the State, and sell it for cash down. 
worn out the sympathies and lost the respect of his You ean plant the mulberry and grow silk, and 
friends. In mere compassion, he was rescued from com- | from this single article alone, double the amount of 
mitmentas a vagrant, and placed where he has had an) cash now puid for the whole of the produce. All 
opportunity to form redeeming resolutions. We sincere- | these things you can do, with a very little extra ex- 
ly hope that there is as much truth as poetry in this de- | ertion, and thereby double the value of the State 
termination to become a sober man :— in a very short term of years. We have said no- 
VVE THROWN THE BOWL thing of raising twice as many bushels of roots 
I’ve thrown the bowl aside, jand thereby being enabled to keep twice as many | 
| hogs, and causing them to make twice as much ma- 
| nure as now; but this too may be done, 


ASIDE! 


For me no more shall flow 
Its ruddy stream or sparkling tide, 


} 
How bright soe’er it glow ; Boon : ; oes 
“ . F i things being done; and that is a belief among too 


‘many of our farmers, that they have arrived to per- 
} fection, both in knowledge and practice, Now so 
‘far from this being the ease, we boldly assert, that | 
‘there is no man in the State of Maine that yet} 
| knows, from practical experience, the powers of an | 
‘acre of Jand, that is — what it is actually capable of | 
| being made to produce, We mean no disparage- | 
) ment to the intelligence and industry, or even. skill, | 
‘of our farmers in general, but we do say that they | 


I’ve seen extended wide, 
Its devastating sway, 

Seen Reason yield its power to guide— 
I've cast the bow! away ! 


O ne’er tempt me again 
To drain the cup of sin: 

For ruin dire, disease and pain, 
Taint all that foams within ; 


: tig | can both be wonderfully improved, and we have in- | 
Neglected duties rise 


| variably found it to be the fact, that our best farm- | 
‘ers are willing to acknowledge this, and are striving | 
‘to improve themselves and their farms, and all | 
‘about them, but there are so many self-satisfied ones, | 
| holding back and trigging the wheels of those who | 
| would do better, that it is at least an uphill work 
for them, What is the source of wealth either pub- 
lic or private? Judge Buel says it is land and la- 
bor, and he adds the following sentiment, which 
ought to be treasured up in the minds of every 
farmer in the world. “The more fertility we can 
impart to the one, and the more intelligence we 
can infuse into the other, the greater will be the re- 
turns they make, and the greater our means of hap- 
piness ; for it is wealth rightly employed that ena- 
bles us to multiply not only our own, but the com- 
forts and happiness of those around us.” 

At this point we will leave the subject for your 
consideratiou, proposing to take it up more fully | 
another time.— Maine Farmer. 


In fearful, sad array, 
Up to its brim. 1 will be wise— 


I’ve cast the bow! away ! 


I've seen the pride of all— 
The wise, the good, the great— 
Like summer leaves, all timeless fall, 
And veil their high estate ; 
I've seen fair woman give 
Her every charm away— 
Embrace the demon vile, and live! 
I've cast the bowl away ! 


My days of revelry 
O gladly I give up: 

They're but the marks of misery, 
Which still lurks in the cup; 








While indolence and want 





And poverty display 
Themselves in every drunkard’s haunt— 
I’ve cast the bow! away! 


THREF DEATHS BY CHARCOAL, 

A melancholy occurrence took place on board 
the steam boat Massachusetts, lying atthe wharf in 
this city, on Friday night, the particulars of which | 
are as follows: 

Two engineers and one fireman retired to their 
| berths, having previously placed a furnace of igni- 

ted charcoal and anthracite coal in their rooms,— 
and were this morning found dead in their beds. 


The names of the men were as follows: 
| Ist Engineer, Mr John Orswell, of Fall River, a | 
| man of fine talents and high character, who has left 
a family to mourn his loss. 


A drunkard’s gloomy grave 
Shall ne’er be made for me; 
O rather let the rushing wave 


Engulph me in the sea! 
And may it be my lot 
To die ‘neath Reason’s ray ! 





Remembered by my friends or not, 
I've cast the bowl away ! 


My path henceforth is plain, 

In honesty to live— bok? : ; 
; 2nd Engineer, Mr. Russel Cole, a single man of 
Seekonk, Massachusetts, 

And Mr. Wilbur, fireman, who had been recently 
employed, and whose residence is unknown. 

The Engineers had been cautioned against the 
use of charcoal, but were incredulous as to its fatal 
effects. —.V. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


To shun Intemperance and its train, 
By Industry to thrive ; 

No duty to forget, 
A nd live to bless the day 

When I was led without regret, 


To cast the bow] away ! 


We know of but one thing to prevent these | 
| 


MARCH 22, 1837, 


| Newsparers.— Every thing uuder heavens in- 
| creases in price except newspapers. Beef, and pork, 
| flour, and butter, sugar, tea, and coffee, salt, fish, 
and onions, dry goods, and wet groceries, fuel and 
; rent, buck-wheat, and wash-women, are all advan- 
|eed in price. But newspapers, that most indis- 
| pensable and no-getting-along-without-it-article — 
| the sur and substance of man’s existence, remains 
in statu quo. And yet there is no one thing, not 
even steainboats, that keep up with them im the 
mareh of improvement. ‘They are constantly im- 
proving in size, appearance and talent — but as to 
price, the only improvement there is upon the 
cheaper system, and goes to benefit the reaver. We 
have seen a man charge two and a halt dollars for 
an article, the construction of which probally oc- 
cupied some bungler half a day, and at the same 
moment grumbling at a printer’s charge of two dol- 
lars for a year’s paper, which, when bound up, 
would make a volume of news, of incident, and mo- 





’| ral, interesting, and instructive miscellany, that no 
| bookseller would dispose of for less than twenty 
>| times the amount.— North River Times. 





WANTED. 

A young man of steady habits whose character is good, — 
one who understands Gardening or raising vegetables for 
Market. W_ ald let a small Farm ou shares. Any connmu- 


| nication on the subject, addressed to JAMES LABRNED, 


Post paid, will be attended to. 
Whittenton Village, ‘Paanton, Mass. March 15. 


PLUM TREES, GRAPE VINES, &c. 
500 Plum trees of the most approved kinds and extra size, 
200 Quince trees of good size many of them have borne trait, 
1500 Isabella grape trom 5 to 15 feet high, 1000 Catawba. 
Bland’s & Pond’s seedling extra size in bearing state, chasse- 
las Sweet Water, Black Hamburgh, &ce, 10,000 routs Giant 


| Asparagus, 5000 Wilmot’s early Rhubarb or Pie Plant, lately 


introduced, and a good assortment of Goosberries and Roses 
of different kinds, 

All orders jetta this office, or at Messrs Sawyer & Poad’s, 
29 Broad street, and with the subscriber Cambridge Port, 
wi! meet with immed.ate attention. SAMUEL POND, 

March 15, 


MANUAL ON SUGAR BEET. 

Just received a‘! reatise on Beet Sagar, conta‘ning, 1. A 
description of the Culture aud reservation of the Plant. 2. 
An Explanation of the Process of Extracting its Sugar.— 
from she French, by Edward hureh. For sale at Nos. 5] 
and 52 North Market street, Bostoa, by 

Feb, 22. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


SEVERAL LIKELY BOYS 

From 8 to 12. years od, want to live with good farmers till 
14 or 16, to be clothed, fed and schooled, Apply at the 
Agency for the Prevention of Pauperism, rear of Savings’ 
Bank, Tremont Street, Beston. 2m Feb. 3. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annuum, 
payanle atthe end of the year—buat those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subseribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents, 


{L7 No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 

being made in advance. 
AGENTS. 

New York —G C. Tooksuns, 1) Jobu-street. 
Flushing, N. Y.—W™. Prixcy & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot.Gar, 
Aliany—W mw. THORBURN, 347 Market-stieet. 
Philudeluhia—D. & C. LanpBetH, 85 Chesnut-street, 
Baltimore—Vublisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnati—S,.C. Parkuuntst, 23 Lower Market-street, 
Middlebury, Vi—WiGut Chapman. Merchant 
Taunton, Mass.—Sam’t O. Duxsar, Bookseller. 
Hartford —Gooowtn & Co. Booksellers 
Newhuruport—E RENEZER STEDMAN, Booxseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—Joun W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Woodstock, Vt.—J.A. PRATT. 
Brattlehore’—Jos Streex, Bookseller. 
Bangor, Me—Wm. Mann, Droggist, and We. B. Hartow, 
Halifar. N. S.—F. Brows, Esq. 
Louisville—Samvurtxt Coorer, Bullit Street. 
St. Lowis—H.L. Horrmanx,and Wittts & Stevens. 
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